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Week Ending Saturday, October 27, 1973 





Watergate Special Prosecution Force 
and Department of Justice 


Remarks of Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler 
Announcing Discharge of the Special Prosecutor, 
Abolishment of the Force, and Departure From Office 


of the Attorney General and Deputy Attorney General. 
October 20, 1973 


I know many of you are on deadline. I have a brief 
statement to give you at this time, and following the read- 
ing of the statement we will have an exchange of a series 
of letters relating to action which President Nixon has 
taken tonight. 

President Nixon has tonight discharged Archibald Cox, 
the Special Prosecutor in the Watergate case. The Presi- 
dent took this action because of Mr. Cox’s refusal to com- 
ply with instructions given Friday night through Attorney 
General Richardson, that he was not to seek to invoke the 
judicial process further to compel production of record- 
ings, notes, or memoranda regarding private Presidential 
conversations. 

Further, the office of the Watergate Special Prosecu- 
tion Force has been abolished as of approximately 8 p.m. 
tonight. Its function to investigate and prosecute those 
involved in the Watergate matter will be transferred back 
into the institutional framework of the Department of 
Justice, where it will be carried out with thoroughness 
and vigor. 

In his statement Friday night, and in his decision not 
to seek Supreme Court review of the Court of Appeals 
decision with regard to the Watergate tapes, the President 
sought to avoid a constitutional confrontation by an action 
that would give the grand jury what it needs to proceed 
with its work with the least possible intrusion of Presi- 
dential privacy. That action taken by the President in the 
spirit of accommodation that has marked American con- 
stitutional history was accepted by responsible leaders in 


Congress and the country. Mr. Cox’s refusal to proceed 
in the same spirit of accommodation, complete with his 
announced intention to defy instructions from the Presi- 
dent and press for further confrontation at a time of serious 
world crisis, made it necessary for the President to dis- 
charge Mr. Cox and to return to the Department of Jus- 
tice the task of prosecuting those who broke the law in 
connection with Watergate. 

Before taking this action, the President met this eve- 
ning with Attorney General Richardson. He met with 
Attorney General Richardson at about 4:45 today for 
about 30 minutes. 

The Attorney General, on hearing of the President’s 
decision, felt obliged to resign, since he believed the dis- 
charge of Professor Cox to be inconsistent with the condi- 
tions of his confirmation by the Senate. 

As Deputy Attorney General, Mr. William Ruckels- 
haus refused to carry out the President’s explicit direc- 
tive to discharge Mr. Cox. He, like Mr. Cox, has been dis- 
charged of further duties effective immediately, 

Professor Cox was notified of his discharge by the Act- 
ing Attorney General, the Solicitor General, Robert H. 
Bork, professor of law from Yale University. 

We have available for you now the exchange of let- 
ters between Attorney General Richardson and the Presi- 
dent and the other correspondence. 

NOTE: Mr. Ziegler spoke at 8:22 p.m. in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 
For the text of the letters, see the following two items. 


Attorney General of the United States 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and 
Elliot L. Richardson on Mr. Richardson’s Resignation. 
October 20, 1973 


October 20, 1973 
Dear Elliot: 


It is with the deepest regret and with an understand- 
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ing of the circumstances which brought you to your deci- 
sion that I accept your resignation. 
Sincerely, 
RicHarp NIxon 
{Honorable Elliot L. Richardson, 
The Attorney General, 


Justice Department, 
Washington, D.C.] 


October 20, 1973 
Dear Mr. President: 

It is with deep regret that I have been obliged to con- 
clude that circumstances leave me no alternative to the 
submission of my resignation as Attorney General of the 
United States. 

At the time you appointed me, you gave me the au- 
thority to name a special prosecutor if I should consider 
it appropriate. A few days before my confirmation hear- 
ing began, I announced that I would, if confirmed, 
“appoint a special prosecutor and give him all the inde- 
pendence, authority, and staff support needed to carry out 
the tasks entrusted to him.” I added, “Although he will be 
in the Department of Justice and report to me—and only 
to me—he will be aware that his ultimate accountability 
is to the American people.” 

At many points throughout the nomination hearings, I 
reaffirmed my intention to assure the independence of the 
special prosecutor, and in my statement of his duties and 
responsibilities, I specified that he would have “full au- 
thority” for “determining whether or not to contest the 
assertion of ‘Executive Privilege’ or any other testimonial 
privilege.” And while the special prosecutor can be re- 
moved from office for “extraordinary improprieties,” I 
also pledged that “The Attorney General will not coun- 
termand or interfere with the Special Prosecutor’s decisions 
or actions.” 

While I fully respect the reasons that have led you to 
conclude that the Special Prosecutor must be discharged, 
I trust that you understand that I could not in the light of 
these firm and repeated commitments carry out your di- 
rection that this be done. In the circumstances, therefore, 
I feel that I have no choice but to resign. 

In leaving your Administration, I take with me lasting 
gratitude for the opportunities you have given me to serve 
under your leadership in a number of important posts. It 
has been a privilege to share in your efforts to make the 
structure of world peace more stable and the structure of 
our Own government more responsive. I believe pro- 
foundly in the rightness and importance of those efforts, 
and I trust that they will meet with increasing success in 
the remaining years of your Presidency. 

Respectfully, 
Evuiot L. RicHarpson 
[The President, The White House] 


Discharge of Watergate Special 
Prosecutor 


Letters of the President and the Acting Attorney General. 
October 20, 1973 

October 20, 1973 
Dear Mr. Bork: 

I have today accepted the resignations of Attorney 
General Richardson and Deputy Attorney General Ruck- 
elshaus. In accordance with Title 28, Section 508(b) of 
the United States Code and of Title 28, Section 0.132(a) 
of the Code of Federal Regulations, it is now incumbent 
upon you to perform both the duties as Solicitor General, 
and duties of and act as Attorney General, 

In his press conference today Special Prosecutor Archi- 
bald Cox made it apparent that he will not comply with 
the instruction I issued to him, through Attorney General 
Richardson, yesterday. Clearly the Government of the 
United States cannot function if employees of the Execu- 
tive Branch are free to ignore in this fashion the instruc- 
tions of the President. Accordingly, in your capacity of 
Acting Attorney General, I direct you to discharge Mr. 
Cox immediately and to take all steps necessary to return 
to the Department of Justice the functions now being per- 
formed by the Watergate Special Prosecution Force. 

It is my expectation that the Department of Justice will 
continue with full vigor the investigations and prosecu- 
tions that had been entrusted to the Watergate Special 
Prosecution Force. 

Sincerely, 


RicHARD NIxoNn 
[Honorable Robert H. Bork, 
The Acting Attorney General, 
Justice Department, 
Washington, D.C.] 


October 20, 1973 
Dear Mr. Cox: 

As provided by Title 28, Section 508(b) of the United 
States Code and Title 28, Section 0.132(a) of the Code 
of Federal Regulations, I have today assumed the duties 
of Acting Attorney General. 

In that capacity I am, as instructed by the President, 
discharging you, effective at once, from your position as 
Special Prosecutor, Watergate Special Prosecution Force. 

Very truly yours, 
RosertT H. Bork 
Acting Attorney General 
{Honorable Archibald Cox, 
Special Prosecutor, 
Watergate Special Prosecution Force, 


1425 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.] 
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National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Persons as 
Members. October 23, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
three persons as members of the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee for the terms indicated. 


For the remainder of the term expiring March 15, 1974: 


Joe G. Matruews, of Middleburg, Va., and Palm Beach Shores, 
Fla., director of congressional relations, National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corp. Mr. Matthews succeeds John K. Tabor, who is 
now Under Secretary of Commerce. 

Ricwarp C. Turaro, of Hartsdale, N.Y., associate, law firm of 
Milbank, Tweed, Hadley and McCloy, New York, N.Y. Mr. 
Tufaro succeeds Murray W. Miller, who has resigned. 


For the remainder of the term expiring March 15, 1975: 


Daumants Hazners, of East Brunswick, N.J., chairman of the civil 
and mechanical engineering department, and associate profes- 
sor of civil engineering, Mercer County Community College, 
Trenton, N.J. Mr. Hazners succeeds John Almeida, Jr., who 
died March 26, 1973. 

The National Highway Safety Advisory Committee was 
established by Public Law 89-564 of September 9, 1966, 
to provide advice and counsel to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation on Federal motor vehicle safety standards and 
other highway safety matters. The Committee consists of 
the Secretary of Transportation who serves as Chairman, 
the Administrator of the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, and 35 members appointed by the President for terms 
of 3 years. 


Law of the Sea Conference 


Announcement of Appointment of John Norton Moore 
as Deputy Special Representative of the President of the 
United States and Deputy Chief of Delegation. 

October 23, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
John Norton Moore, of Charlottesville, Va., to be Deputy 
Special Representative of the President of the United 
States for the Law of the Sea Conference, and Deputy 
Chief of Delegation. He will serve as Deputy to John R. 
Stevenson who was appointed Special Representative of 
the President and Chief of Delegation on June 19, 1973. 
The Conference will hold an organizational session in 
New York, N.Y. beginning in November. 

Since 1972, Mr. Moore has been Counselor on Interna- 
tional Law, Department of State. From 1966 to 1972, he 
was professor of international law and director of the 
graduate program and sesquicentennial associate of the 
University of Virginia Center for Advanced Studies, Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School. From 1962 to 1965, he 


taught at the University of Illinois Law School (1962-63) 
and at the Florida Schools of Law (1963-65). 

He was born on June 12, 1937, in New York, N.Y. 
Mr. Moore received his A.B. in 1959 from Drew Univer- 
sity, his LL.B. in 1962 from Duke Law School and his 
LL.M. in 1965 from the University of Illinois. He has 
served as a special fellow at the Yale Law School, U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations Seabed Conference, 
Coordinator, and presently Chairman, of the National 
Security Council Interagency Task Force on the Law of 
the Sea, and as Advisor to the U.S. Delegation to the 
United Nations Sixth Committee. 

Mr. Moore is married to the former Patricia Diane 
Morris. They reside in Washington, D.C. 


International Agreements on 
Enhancement of the Environment 


Executive Order 11742. October 23, 1973 


DELEGATING TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE CERTAIN 
Functions WitH RESPECT TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS RELATING TO THE 
ENHANCEMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


Under and by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 301 of title 3 of the United States Code and as 
President of the United States, I hereby authorize and 
empower the Secretary of State, in coordination with the 
Council on Environmental Quality, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, and other appropriate Federal agen- 
cies, to perform, without the approval, ratification, or 
other action of the President, the functions vested in the 
President by section 7 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-500; 
86 Stat. 898) with respect to international agreements 
relating to the enhancement of the environment. 


RicHARD Nixon 
The White House, 


October 23, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:19 p.m, 
October 23, 1973] 


Oil Policy Committee 


Executive Order 11743. October 23, 1973 


Mopiryinc ProctaMATION No. 3279, As AMENDED, 
Wir REspPEcT To THE O11 Po.icy COMMITTEE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and statutes of the United States, including section 
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301 of title 3 of the United States Code and section 232 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, as amended, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

SEcTion 1. The Oil Policy Committee, as reconstituted 
by this order is hereby continued. 

Sec. 2. Sec. 8 of Proclamation No. 3279, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The Oil Policy Committee shall consist of 

the Director of the Energy Policy Office as Chairman, 

and the Secretaries of State, the Treasury, Defense, the 

Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Transportation, 

the Attorney General, the Chairman of the Council of 

Economic Advisers, and the Administrator of the Envi- 

ronmental Protection Agency. The President may, 

from time to time, designate other officials to serve as 
members of the Committee.” 

Sec. 3. So much of the personnel, property, records, 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, 
and other funds employed, used, held, available, or to be 
made available in connection with the functions trans- 
ferred by section 2 of this order from the Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to the Director of the Energy Policy 
Office, as Chairman of the Oil Policy Committee, as the 
Director of the Office of Management and Budget shall 
determine, in conformity with section 202(b) of the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 581c 
(b) ), shall be transferred at such time or times as he shall 
direct for use in connection with the functions transferred. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 11703 of February 7, 
1973, is hereby superseded. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House, 
October 23, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:19 p.m., 
October 23, 1973] 


Veto of United States Information 
Agency Authorization Bill 


The President’s Message to the Senate Returning S. 1317 
Without His Approval. October 23, 1973 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am returning today without my approval S. 1317, the 
United States Information Agency Appropriations Au- 
thorization Act of 1973. 

‘The major purpose of this bill is to authorize appropria- 
tions for operation of the USIA during fiscal year 1974. 
Unfortunately however, the Congress has injected a sepa- 
rate issue which, in good conscience, I must oppose. 

Traditionally, when it is deemed necessary for a Depart- 
ment or Agency to withhold certain confidential informa- 


tion that has been requested by the Congress, the President 
issues a directive or statement prohibiting the disclosure 
of such information and explaining the reasons for his 
action. The two branches then explore means of com- 
promise by which data can be supplied in a way that is 
consistent with the constitutional obligations of each 
branch. 

Section 4 of S. 1317 ignores this precedent. Instead, it 
would penalize the USIA with a possible cut-off of funds 
if it failed to meet a demand for confidential internal in- 
formation made by the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations or the House Committee on Foreign Affairs— 
however unreasonable that demand might be. 

The Justice Department has advised me that section 4 
is an unconstitutional attempt on the part of the Congress 
to undermine the President’s constitutional responsibility 
to withhold the disclosure of information when, in his 
judgment, such disclosure would be contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. From George Washington on, my predeces- 
sors have defended this Presidential responsibility, recog- 
nizing that the traditional division of powers and comity 
between the executive and legislative branches must be 
maintained. I intend to do no less. 

A practical effect of section 4 would be to restrict the 
USIA access to sensitive foreign policy information essen- 
tial to carrying out its mission. The Agency could also be 
forced to disclose internal documents and working papers 
which do not represent approved policy, Failure of the 
Congress to respect the confidentiality of such papers 
would prevent a free and frank exchange of views within 
the USIA and between it and other parts of the execu- 
tive branch—an exchange that is vital if the USIA is to 
function as an effective arm of American foreign policy. 

This Administration has invoked Executive privilege 
to withhold information only in the most compelling cir- 
cumstances and only aftet thorough, thoughtful evalua- 
tion of the facts. As evidence of our good faith, the USIA 
has complied as fully as possible with every Congressional 
request for information during the authorization and ap- 
propriations hearings this year, and will continue to do so. 
For example, it provided the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee alone with detailed answers to more than one 
hundred substantive questions prior to this year’s authori- 
zation hearings. 

If a President failed to take a stand in this instance to 
protect the division of powers and uphold the doctrine 
of Executive privilege, the door would be opened to even 
more serious encroachments on the constitutional system. 
Already, provisions similar to those in section 4 are con- 
tained in two vital bills at very advanced stages in the legis- 
lative process—S. 2335, the economic foreign assistance 
authorization bill, and S. 1443, the security assistance au- 
thorization bill. 


The issue at stake is simple. It involves far more than 
the confidential documents of the USIA or our other for- 
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eign affairs and national security agencies. Rather, it in- 
volves the preservation of the basic ability of the executive 
branch to continue to function and perform the responsi- 
bilities assigned to it by the Constitution. Unless privacy 
in the preliminary exchange of views between personnel of 
the Executive agencies can be maintained, the healthy ex- 
pression of opinion and the frank, forthright interplay of 
ideas that are essential to sound policy and effective ad- 
ministration cannot survive. 
RicHarp Nixon 
The White House, 
October 23, 1973. 


Presidential Tapes 


News Conference of Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
Assistant to the President, and Charles Alan Wright, 
Consultant to the Counsel to the President, on the 
President’s Decision To Comply With Court 

Order Requiring Production of the Tapes. 

October 23, 1973 


Mr. Zrec.er. Ladies and gentlemen, in light of today’s 
events, I thought it would be worthwhile to have Professor 
Charles Wright, who has been consulting with the White 
House Counsel’s office, to come before you today to make 
some remarks and take some of your questions, and also 
the Assistant to the President, Al Haig, who has partici- 
pated in the events of the past week, together with other 
members of the White House staff. 

But first, before we go to their remarks and give them 
an opportunity to answer some of your questions, I would 
like to announce that tomorrow night at 9 p.m., eastern 
time, President Nixon will address the Nation on the 
recent events, including today’s decision. The President’s 
address will be carried on live television and radio.* 

I think we will begin with General Haig, who can out- 
line for you, first of all, some of the events of the past 
week that led to this decision, and then Professor Wright 
can discuss some of the matters relating to the court pro- 
cedures, and then we can go to questions for a while. 
General Haig. 

GENERAL Hale. Ladies and gentlemen, what I thought 
I would try to do this afternoon is try to put some per- 
spective on what one journalist has referred to as the 
firestorm, and try, to the degree I can, to present to you 
and the American people some of the considerations that 
led up to the events of this past weekend and culminated 
in today’s Presidential decision, and in doing that I think 
it is quite important that we go back in time a bit to a 
period of the weekend before last. 
~1On Wednesday, October 24, the White House announced that, 
because of his concentration on developments in the Middle East, 
the President would not address the Nation that evening but would 


later hold a televised news conference. For the President’s news 
conference of October 26, see page 1287 of this issue. 


And it was at this juncture that the President, after 
very careful consideration and full consultation with his 
advisers, especially those on his legal staff, determined that 
he would make a herculean effort to resolve what had 
become a highly profiled and extremely controversial 
issue; that is, the issue surrounding the data and the 
information contained on the Presidential tapes of con- 
versations which took place with various individuals in 
the President’s office here in the White House and in 
the Executive Office Building. 


Now, there were two factors that led the President to 
conclude that the time had come to resolve this very, very 
controversial issue. One of them involved the domestic 
scene itself, and the storm of controversy that raged 
around this issue. 


I don’t think it requires a blueprint for this group here 
to emphasize that the issue itself had progressively begun 
to polarize our body politic. Lines were clearly being 
drawn both within the Congress, within the media, and I 
think to a large extent within the viewpoint of the 
American people themselves. 


There were such tales being bandied about that the 
recent nomination of a new Vice President would be held 
in hostage to a Supreme Court decision on the tapes 
issue, and the President to defy the court, then we would 
move with an impeachment against the President, and 
with no Vice President there would be a turnover of the 
Government to a party which did not win November’s 
election. 


Now these kinds of considerations, and the realization 
on our part here that the period of time between the 
decision of the appellate court and the adjudication of 
this issue by the Supreme Court would result in even 
more intense political line-drawing, more intense disunity, 
and more intense doubt and conflict here at home, and 
that was certainly a major consideration in the President’s 
determination to try to find a solution in the interest of 
the overall good of the American people. 

Now, there were also international implications of some 
gravity which led to this Presidential decision. I want to 
say this very carefully and very precisely, but certainly, 
certainly any foreign leader, whether he be friend or po- 
tential foe, must in a period of turmoil here at home make 
his calculations about the unity, the permanency, the 
strength and resilience of this Government in a way that 
had to take consideration of this tape issue into mind. 

Now, what I am not saying, gentlemen and ladies, is 
that the tape issue brought about international crisis of 
any kind or was, perhaps, the cause for the Middle East 
tension which was resolved so happily in recent hours. 
But what I am saying is that any foreign leader who 
assesses this Government and its relationships with this 
Government, whether it be in negotiations or long-term 
assessments, has got to perceive that the degree of unity 
and effectiveness of this Government is a key factor in 
those calculations, and indeed it is; it always is. 
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So for these two fundamental reasons, and no others— 
no others—the President decided that he would make this 
effort last weekend. So on Monday we discussed, as the 
former Attorney General stated in his press conference 
today, a number of options, all designed to prevent a con- 
stitutional confrontation some 3 to 4 months down the 
road, with all of the debilitating bleeding and controversy 
that would have accompanied it in the interim. 

This is precisely what resulted in the proposal that was 
presented on Friday night to the American people. It was 
at that time, on Monday, that the President decided that 
he would turn over the controversial tapes to an individual 
of his selection who was peculiarly qualified to perform 
this task and to permit him to listen to each and every 
syllable contained in those tapes as repeatedly and as long 
as that individual felt it was necessary to ascertain that a 
third-person transcript which would be prepared and in 
his hands was a precise, thorough, and accurate reflection 
of the contents of those tapes. 

Now, that proposal was discussed with the former 
Attorney General in detail and met his criteria for a very 
reasonable solution to the dilemma. 

On Monday afternoon we obtained the agreement in 
principle of Senator Stennis to take on the task of authenti- 
cator, if you will. Now, why Senator Stennis? There are 
really four fundamental reasons that he was selected by 
the President for this task. 

First, no individual within or without the Government 
of the United States is more highly qualified than Senator 
Stennis to assess the national security implications of the 
contents of these tapes. 

Secondly, Senator Stennis—and I am not setting these 
priorities in order of their merit—is an individual of im- 
peccable reputation for objectivity, honesty, and integrity. 

Third, Senator Stennis is a former judge, is highly quali- 
fied in law. 

And finally, those with partisan views would certainly 
welcome the selection of a Democrat, albeit a southern 
one. 

For all these reasons, the President felt that Senator 
Stennis was highly qualified, and, indeed, we were very 
grateful that the Senator, despite his recent physical prob- 
lems, patriotically and selflessly agreed to take on this very 
difficult and tedious task. 

Now, having gotten Senator Stennis’ agreement, the At- 
torney General expressed a desire—we having attempted 
to negotiate a settlement with Professor Cox prior to the 
appellate court decision, through our White House coun- 
sel—the former Attorney General expressed a desire to 
take up the task of attempting to acquire Professor Cox’s 
acquiescence in this compromise proposal. 

He spent the period from Monday evening until Thurs- 
day evening at this task, but it became quite apparent to 
all of us involved by Thursday evening, upon the receipt 
of a written counter-proposal from Professor Cox, that 


this compromise did not meet the criteria he had set for 
himself. 

I say this both in the context of the selection of Senator 
Stennis as the sole individual to authenticate, a number of 
other technical concerns that Professor Cox expressed in 
his written document, counter-proposal, and thirdly, the 
issue mentioned by the former Attorney General this 
morning in his press conference, and that being the issue 
of Professor Cox’s strong desire to have the ability at some 
future date, as a result of his ongoing investigation, to 
pursue through juridical channels access to additional 
tapes and personal memoranda covering private conversa- 
tions of the President. 

Now, having viewed Professor Cox’s request as one 
that did not represent the kind of cooperative effort we 
hoped to receive from him, and having made one more 
formal try on Friday morning through an exchange of 
memoranda between Professor Wright and Professor Cox, 
we then met—that is, the President’s counsel, Mr. Gar- 
ment, Mr. Buzhardt, and Professor Wright, myself—with 
the Attorney General, and we concluded at that meeting 
that with or without Professor Cox, we should attempt to 
resolve this dreadfully controversial issue by proceeding 
with the proposal providing Senator Ervin and Senator 
Baker would agree. The results would be the turnover of 
the product of this effort to both the courts and to the 
Senate committee in the persons of Senators Ervin and 
Baker. 

Having determined this, and it was the assessment of 
all of those involved here in the White House that general 
agreement had been arrived at Friday morning, we set in 
train the chain of events which brought us to Saturday 
evening’s firestorm, and that is, we requested that both 
Senators proceed from out of town Friday afternoon to a 
meeting with the President where the compromise was 
discussed in detail and where both Senators, I think in a 
most selfless, patient, and patriotic way, agreed to try to 
make this thing work. 

And so, on Friday evening, this announcement was 
made concurrently and with the President’s viewpoint that 
he was indeed departing in a fundamental way from a very 
strongly held conviction that he, as the President of the 
United States, has the obligation, responsibility to pre- 
serve the balance of power between the three coequal 
branches of Government as it pertains to a protection of 
confidentiality of Presidential discussions. With that full 
realization that this was a single exception that he would 
make in the national interest, he instructed the Attorney 
General to inform Professor Cox that we were going to 
proceed, but that henceforth Professor Cox would refrain 
from requesting, through judicial channels, additional— 
additional—personal Presidential tapes and memoranda 
covering private discussions of the President himself. 

Now, there was your substantive dilemma, gentlemen. 
Having received this instruction, and, in fact, somewhat 
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earlier that afternoon the Attorney General did express 
some reservations about that aspect of the proposal—some 
reservations about that aspect of the proposal. 

Be that as it may, on Saturday morning we learned 
here in the White House that Professor Cox was convening 
a press conference for 1 o’clock Saturday afternoon. Now, 
on Friday night, when these events drew to a conclusion, 
we all assumed that Professor Cox had three options, or 
four, depending on the variance that you care to discuss. 

First, he could have said, “I have acquired the informa- 
tion which I have subpoenaed which is necessary in my 
view to bring these cases to litigation.” 

Secondly, he could have determined that the prohibi- 
tion which would not grant him carte blanche to request 
further tapes or personal Presidential memoranda was not 
acceptable. Had he chosen that option, he could have re- 
signed, with all the implications that that would have had 
for the participants and for the American people to digest 
and make their own judgment with respect to the validity 
of that course of action and the course of action pursued by 
the President. 

An option of that is, he could have delayed. He could 
have waited, and perhaps waited until further justifica- 
tion developed for a resumption of his needs, should they 
have developed. 

Or, as he finally selected to do, he could appear before 
the Washington press corps and directly rebut and chal- 
lenge the President of the United States. 

Having done that, I think few Americans will argue 
that any President faced with this kind of a dilemma can 
only act as President Nixon did and that is to fire the indi- 
vidual in the executive branch who refused to obey a 
legitimate order, and that is precisely what ensued. 

Now, as Elliot Richardson said this morning, it was 
in the face of this action, and the personal dilemmas that 
he, himself, was then faced with—that is, being the instru- 
ment of the separation of Professor Cox—that he informed 
the President on Saturday afternoon that he could not 
serve as that instrument. A similar situation, with some- 
what different background, justified Mr. Ruckelshaus’ 
parallel decision. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the sequence of events that led 
us through the firestorm of this weekend. And this morn- 
ing, after assessing all of the considerations and the out- 
come of those actions, which were not pre-planned, not 
desired, and indeed, I think probably not very well visual- 
ized on Friday morning by all participants, this is the set- 
ting in which the President entered the Oval Office this 
morning. 

I don’t have to describe for you some of the back- 
drop of this morning’s atmosphere, but that being true, 
and having experienced an additional week of some fairly 
high tensions in our international business, the President 
concluded, after very painful and anguishing discussion 
with me, with his counsel, that the circumstances were 
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sufficiently grave in the context of our national attitudes 
on this issue, which I must say in my view have been sub- 
ject to a great deal of misunderstanding, a great deal of 
misinformation over the past weekend, but in the light of 
this situation, the President decided that he would aban- 
don, on this occasion, these very strongly held and long 
held convictions that he, as President of these United 
States, has the obligation, indeed, to protect the rights and 
prerogatives of this office not only for himself but for sub- 
sequent Presidents in our upcoming history. 

Having made that decision, he instructed Professor 
Wright, sometime around noon today, to prepare to in- 
form Judge Sirica at 2 p.m. this afternoon, at Judge 
Sirica’s hearing, that the President would indeed comply 
with Judge Sirica’s decision, as modified by the appellate 
court, and turn over the tapes for in camera inspection 
to Judge Sirica. 

Now, there have been a number of terms used to char- 
acterize the President’s decision. I, for one, having worked 
very closely with him throughout this week’s period—you 
know someone said to me before I came here, “You are 
going to miss the excitement and danger of professional 
soldiering,” and I would tell them today that if our 
maelstrom ever develops heroes, it is the politician and the 
political combatant who really deserve the medals. 

But be that as it may, I would like to leave you with my 
conviction that what the President did today in a most 
painful and agonizing way is to make this single exception 
to his held conviction, and to do so in a way that in the 
very near future the truth of an issue which has long 
anguished all of you and many American people will be 
resolved. I am confident it will be resolved along the lines 
that the President has repeatedly articulated to the Amer- 
ican people as factual. 

Now, I think I have said enough, and I will turn it over 
to Professor Wright. 

Q. Are we going to get to question General Haig before 
he leaves? 

Mr. Zrecter. Yes, we will proceed with questions as 
soon as Professor Wright finishes. 

ProFessor Wricnt. And I am not going to delay you 
unduly, Miss McClendon, I hope, in getting into the 
questioning, but merely to add a very tiny bit from my 
own perspective of these dramatic events. 

I spent the first half of last week, while these negotia- 
tions Al has talked about were going on, in Austin teach- 
ing my classes, preparing a petition for certiorari that I 
fully expected to file on Friday. Indeed, the petition was 
in print. It would be an interesting memento. I have ac- 
tually not seen a copy, but the decision was not finally 
made until 6:30 Friday night that we weren’t going to 
file it. We even had a check for $100 to the clerk to pay 
the filing fee all ready to go. 

I was not aware at that time of compromise negotia- 
tions, and when I was informed of them when I got up 
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here at 2 o’clock Thursday afternoon, I was astonished 
that the President was willing to make such a reason- 
able, indeed I think an extraordinarily generous proposal. 
Having been privy to the President’s thinking throughout 
the summer, I know how very deeply he values the prin- 
ciple of confidentiality, and that only the most persuasive 
evidence to him that the national interest required a lim- 
ited intrusion could have persuaded him to make that pro- 
posal. Clearly, we all did miscalculate Friday night. 

I see in the room a former student of mine who dropped 
by my hotel room about 10:30 Friday night when I was 
about to collapse exhaustedly into bed, and as he can tell 
you, my mood was euphoric. I checked out of the Madison 
Saturday morning, thinking I was done with White House 
employment forever, that the American people would give 
a tremendous sigh of relief at the thought that now we are 
going to hear what is in these tapes, and now we are not 
going to have a constitutional crisis. 

Obviously that was a miscalculation. Saturday morning 
it still looked like a very good calculation. What we had 
miscalculated was that we had not thought that Mr. Cox 
would take the course of action that he did that led to 
further traumatic events. 

As a result, by this morning it was apparent that, 
rather than a national sigh of relief and the end of a con- 
stitutional crisis, that the crisis was simply heightened. 
Under those circumstances, the President thought that the 
wisest thing in the public interest, in an effort really to put 
an end to this crisis, was to take the action that I an- 
nounced in his behalf in court at a little bit after 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

We had very good hope that Judge Sirica would have 
accepted the proposal we made as complying, as I think 
it did, with the needs of the grand jury, and with the 
reasons that have persuaded both the District Court and 
the Court of Appeals to hold that executive privilege 
should be overridden in this instance, but it was equally 
apparent that even if we were successful before Judge 
Sirica on that point, that there were people around the 
country who were saying, “The President is trying to defy 
the courts.” 

Now, the President, I am certain, has never at any time 
had in mind any thought of defying the courts. The one 
other time I appeared at this podium was on July 26, and 
I know that an hour before I appeared here, Jerry Warren 
made the statement that, as the President has always done, 
he obeys the law; he will abide by a definitive decision. 

We had thought that the proposal that we made on 
Friday was not defiance of the law, but a reasonable 
accommodation that the court, we hoped, would accept 
as satisfactory, but if the thought were abroad in the land 
that the President was not complying with court orders, if 
a constitutional crisis persisted, then a wound that has 
hurt the American country deeply would have continued 
to drain. We wanted to cure that, and so the President 


this morning, about noon, as Al has said, authorized us to 
make the announcement that we did. 

We will comply in every particular with the order of 
the District Court as it was modified by the Court of 
Appeals. 

Q. Mr. Wright, have you heard the tapes, the nine 
tapes? 

Proressor Wricut. I have never heard any tape. 

Q. In other words your projection here is against a 
great deal of ignorance as to what is on the tapes? 

Proressor WricuT. Of course. 

Q. You have only the self-serving declarations of the 
President and Mr. Haldeman to support whatever posi- 
tion you are taking? 

Proressor WricuT. I don’t quite see how that follows. 

Q. Well, the President has told you he is innocent. 

Proressor WricHT. We are producing the tapes, and 
the tapes will speak for themselves. Judge Sirica will 
examine them under the procedures of the court. 

Q. Now, what you have said here about the tapes 
supporting the President is based upon what the President 
told you, and not upon you hearing the tapes? 

ProFressor WricutT. Exactly so. I have the old- 
fashioned American habit of believing Presidents of the 
United States. 

Q. You haven’t had the experience I’ve had. 

Q. Will you produce the documents called for in the 
subpoena? 

Proressor Wricnt. Everything called for in the sub- 
poena will be produced. 

Q. Professor Wright, can you say if the President will 
turn over additional documents requested for the prosecu- 
tion of suspected wrongdoers in connection with the case? 

Proressor Wricnt. I simply don’t know the answer 
to that question. 

Did you catch the question, Al? 

GENERAL Hate. I am not sure I got the question. 

Proressor WricHT. Would you repeat the question? 

Q. Maybe I can get an answer in a different way. Does 
this, the President’s decision to allow Judge Sirica to 
examine these tapes, does this mean that he will not 
furnish any additional information requested for prose- 
cution in the case? 

Proressor WricHT. I am certain it does not mean 
that, no, not at all. We have been furnishing a great deal 
of information, as Attorney General Richardson made 
clear this morning, that has never been involved in these 
subpoena controversies. 

Q. A question for General Haig. 

General, did I understand you correctly to say that 
the President’s order of Friday night to Mr. Cox referred 
only to desisting from attempting to obtain additional 
tapes and additional memoranda and did not bar him 
from trying to get the nine tapes he had subpoenaed? Was 
that the order? 
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GENERAL Haic. I think the question even is a little 
difficult the way it is posed. 

The decision to provide the third-party transcripts of 
the nine tapes, plus the tape requested by the Senate 
committee, the overlap tape, would have given Professor 
Cox the tapes he had requested. What the President’s 
order was involved with was subsequent requests, through 
the judicial process, for Presidential tapes and memoranda 
and documents covering personal discussions, private 
discussions of the President, as distinct from the portrayal 
of that inhibition on Saturday during Professor Cox’s 
press briefing. 

Q. Are you saying that he was not barred from seeking 
the actual nine tape recordings beyond the summaries you 
were going to furnish? 

Proressor Wricut. The answer to that question is 
yes, he was barred by the compromise, not by the dicta, 
the memoranda, the compromise, but you will recall that 
the court itself had already deprived Professor Cox, in 
two rulings, of access to the tapes. 

Q. Will national security information be withheld from 
the courts? Is there any part of these nine or ten tapes 
now which contains national security information and 
which will not be turned over to Judge Sirica? 

Proressor WricHT. I am informed that there is at 
least one tape, perhaps more, that contain national secu- 
rity information. The Court of Appeals order is that where 
we believe that there is anything that regards national 
security, that we should make a submission to Judge 
Sirica in chambers as to why we believe this involves the 
national security, that if he accepts our decision on that, 
that portion of the tape is excised. If he does not, the 
relevant showing is sealed, and we are allowed to take 
an appeal to the Court of Appeals on whether it truly was 
or was not national security. 

Q. Does that one tape apply to the Ellsberg case? 

PRoFressor WricHT. I have no idea what it applies to. 

Q. Are you saying you don’t know or it does not? 

ProFressor WricutT. I don’t know. 

Q. The same portion of that statement you referred to 
also provides for a special prosecutor to argue whether or 
not that statement that you make is correct. Who will now 
argue for that? 

Proressor Wricnt. I would assume that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would. 

Q. General Haig and Mr. Wright, is it your under- 
standing that the President’s instruction to Mr. Cox, as the 
President stated it in his Friday night statement, stands as 
his instruction to the Acting Attorney General and to 
Mr. Petersen? 

GENERAL Haitc. I think that is a question which I am 
not going to address here this afternoon. It will be ad- 
dressed in the very near future, but I can assure you that 
the President’s actions in this regard will be totally within 
the law. 
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Q. General Haig and Mr. Wright, both of you, please, 
could you tell me if at any time either of you gentlemen 
participated in a meeting prior to Saturday, prior to Fri- 
day night, at which you advocated the firing of Professor 
Cox? There have been reports, and in fact Mr. Richard- 
son said that, I believe, counsels and other staff people had 
indeed done this. 

GENERAL Hate. I think I will answer that question very 
clearly for you. 

As I told you on Monday morning, following a week- 
end decision by the President to seek a compromise, and 
as Elliot Richardson so stated this morning, a number of 
options were discussed and considered, including the 
Bickel theory, including the Bickel theory, which would 
have involved the mooting of the issue through the separa- 
tion of a member of the executive branch from that 
branch. 

So the answer to that question is yes, that was an option 
discussed, but was rejected on Monday morning at that 
meeting. It was unacceptable to a number of people in the 
discussion. Now I am divulging to you discussions held on 
Monday morning. 

Q. General Haig, can you tell us if the telegram from 
Senator Ervin was addressed today, and if so, is there a 
response to the telegram, his understanding of the arrange- 
ments Friday for disclosure of the material on the tapes to 
the committee? 

GENERAL Haic. Gentlemen, I am sorry; I have not seen 
the telegram, and I cannot comment on it. 

Q. Will the President allow a full and vigorous investi- 
gation, and if necessary, prosecution of other matters that 
the Special Prosecutor was investigating, specifically the 
IT&T, or the dairymen’s contribution, the $100,000 
Hughes contribution via Bebe Rebozo? 

GENERAL Hatic. I think I wouldn’t necessarily accept 
your litany of problem areas, but I think we have made it 
very clear that what the prosecuting team 

Q. Excuse me. These were the things that press reports 
have stated the Special Prosecutor 

GENERAL Hac. I think Elliot Richardson commented 
on this very question this morning at great length, and he 
is far more qualified than I to give you a precise answer. 
But the answer to your question is that we intend to pro- 
ceed vigorously with all of the ongoing investigations, and 
if prosecution is the result of those investigations, to pursue 
that prosecution with the same vigor and objectivity. 

Q. You seem to gloss over a period as between Saturday, 
when your position was Course A and suddenly Monday 
morning when your position was Course B. Could you 
specify those specific things on the President’s mind which, 
in fact, accounted for the change today? Was it impeach- 
ment, for example? Was it the surprise of Elliot Richard- 
son resigning? Would you expand on that? 

GenerRAL Hare. No, I think it was the whole milieu of 
national concern and, quite frankly, a great deal of con- 
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cern for the misinformation that had been running afield 
on his motives and really the character of the compromise 
itself. 

What was on Monday a most conscientious and, I think, 
heartfelt initiative, certainly for all of us involved, to finally 
reveal the contents of the controversial tapes, and at a time 
before we were faced with a constitutional confrontation, 
turned out by Saturday night to be some kind of a night- 
mare in which we had devised a scheme to prevent the 
information in the tapes from being divulged to the court 
and to the Senate committee. 

Q. General Haig, you had a great speech here today— 

GENERAL Haic. Sarah, I would like to hear your 
question. 

Q. You have had a great speech here today which I 
cannot rebut because I am just a reporter. I have got to 
ask you a question. But you acted as if we were all wrong 
because we didn’t agree with you and the President on 
this. 

GENERAL Hac. I hope not, Sarah. 

QO. And I want to ask you why you didn’t take in a 
third dimension in consideration when you were going 
over this matter? Why didn’t you think about the fact 
that didn’t the President feel he was putting himself above 
the law? 

GENERAL Hatc. Well, that is a very tough question. 
First let me say this, Sarah: From the outset, I don’t be- 
lieve that the President has ever intended to set himself 
above the law. 

I think our legal counsels here in the White House and 
the Attorney General wrestled in the most carefully and 
thoughtfully detailed way with these issues throughout the 
week, and it was our conclusion that there was no question 
about the legality of the President’s actions. 

Now let me comment on another shade of your question. 

I hope that I have not conveyed to anyone here that 
I share the impression, or harbor the impression that there 
is some kind of prejudice or malfeasance in the press corps 
here. That is the last thing I would ever suggest. 

Q. Iam thinking about the American people. 

Generat Haic. I think the press corps reports what 
it gets accurately, and it is indeed their obligation to do 
so. 

Q. General, can I ask you, can you discuss what hap- 
pens to the information on the tapes, vis-a-vis the Senate 
Committee? Will they get any part of it? Does the com- 
promise package still stand for 

Genera Haic. No, and let me comment on that. The 
question was, will the Senate committee—will we now 
proceed with a compromise, and the answer to that ques- 
tion is no, and let me explain why. 

This morning, the counsel to the Senate committee sub- 
mitted an appeal for expedited processing of their appeal 
of Judge Sirica’s ruling, and so they have themselves 
sought to resolve this issue through the courts. 


Now, secondly, and this is a consideration in our deci- 
sion, Senator Stennis had agreed to take on this very diffi- 
cult and arduous task, hopefully devoid of the limelight 
of the kind of tensions that have developed around this 
issue. 

As you know, Senator Stennis has experienced a very 
grievous wound recently, and I think the President’s view 
is that given all of the tensions, publicity, pressure now 
associated with this task, that he just would not presume 
to impose upon Senator Stennis when the information is 
now being divulged in its complete form in accordance 
with the rulings of the courts. 

ProFessor Wricut. I want to add to General Haig’s 
answer to that question, and that is—then I know there is 
a person here who has been trying for a long time to get 
a question to me—just after we got back from court this 
afternoon, Mr. Garment had a call from Sam Dash who 
said, “I think you have done exactly the right thing, and 
so far as we are concerned, we will see you in court and 
battle out in the appellate court whether we have a right 
to get at the tapes.” 

Now, this gentleman. 

Q. Dr. Wright, you said to Mr. Mollenhoff that you 
believe in the old fashion practice of believing Presidents 
of the United States. My question is, based on the fact that 
two of the most respected members of the Nixon Admin- 
istration have left the Government and a prosecutor who 
the American people felt had been assured the right to 
search without restriction has been fired, how can the 
American people, in your judgment, begin to believe the 
President of the United States? 

Proressor WricutT. I don’t see what these very un- 
fortunate departures have to do with the credibility of 
the President. I believe that it would have been intolerable 
for the President to have maintained Mr. Cox in his posi- 
tion when Mr. Cox defied a direct order of the President, 
and I understand the reasons that led General Richard- 
son and Mr. Ruckelshaus to feel that they had to resign. 

Q. General Haig, do you feel at any time that the agree- 
ment you had with Senators Baker, Ervin, or Stennis or 
anybody else, accepting the compromise, their agreements 
were at all withdrawn over the weekend or before you 
made the decision 

GeneraL Haic. No. Let me say a word about that. 

Q. Could I ask a subsidiary question? There have been 
reports that the President was particularly aggrieved at 
Cox’s treatment of some of his former aides. Can you ad- 
dress that one? That Cox’s handling of the questioning 
of Haldeman and Ehrlichman, and so forth, that he was 
aggrieved about this? 

GENERAL Haic. Well, let me answer your first question 
first. With respect to the agreement arrived at here on 
Friday between Senator Ervin, Senator Baker, initially 
with the counsels and myself and then subsequently with 
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the President, I know of no departure from that agree- 
ment, and I would like to say a word about it. 

I don’t think anyone here would have classified Senator 
Ervin as an advocate, and indeed he has not been, but I 
think in the national interest, and at a time when there 
was great tension in the Middle East, when the Senator 
could observe for himself the kind of polarization that was 
taking place, that he very selflessly and, I think, quite 
correctly, decided that this was a compromise that he 
could accept. 

I am not aware of any deviations from the agreement 
that was arrived at. I know there were some semantic 
problems over the weekend, but they were just that, and 
I for one hold with the highest admiration the arrange- 
ments that we had with both Senator Ervin and especially 
Senator Baker as well, who was a catalyst in the thing, 
and a very important one. 


Q. General Haig, you have mentioned a number of 
times about misinformation and concern for misinforma- 
tion. What misinformation did you have in mind that 
caused the President to change his opinion this morning? 

GENERAL Hate. Peter, take thy sackcloth off. I wasn’t 
referring to the press corps in that. 

Q. I wasn’t either. 

GENERAL Hate. I think the press corps reports as objec- 
tively and honestly as they can, and when they don’t we 
usually look to ourselves for failure to bring the word to 
you in a precise and effective way. But I think one of the 
key points—and I have already commented on it—was 
the impression at large that this compromise did not 
represent a decision and an action on the part of the 
President to meet the requirements of the court and the 
Senate committee, but rather was a contrived subterfuge 
to, (a) not turn over the information, or (b) design some 
devious scheme by which to relieve ourselves of the burden 
of Professor Cox and his investigating team. I think that 
is a terrible disservice to the President of the United States 
and to those of us—and I include Senator Ervin and 
Senator Baker and Senator Stennis—who worked so hard 


to get something that had the promises of success put 
together. 


Q. General Haig, two parts. First, part of Bob’s ques- 
tion remains unanswered. I also wanted to ask you about 
the reports that high White House officials felt that Mr. 
Cox was engaged in an improper attempt to get the 
President. 

Do you believe that is so, and does the President think 
so, and could you also finish up Bob’s question, if you 
remember it? 

GENERAL Haic. You know, we have an old Army club 
they call “foot-in-mouth,” and the answer to that question 
is a prime invitation to join it. But I will say this, there 
are many of us who have been somewhat concerned about 
the political alignment of Professor Cox’s staff as distinct 
from Professor Cox himself, and what on occasion appear 


to be roamings outside of the jurisdiction of the charter 
that was originally conceived for that investigating 
committee. 

Now, having said that, having said that, and that is a 
perfectly understandable thing, everybody has partisan 
views, and I think they have every right to have them, 
and I am sure on many occasions those partisan views 
sometimes influence actions people take, but I am not 
going to join the broad and sweeping condemnation that 
Professor Cox was out to get the President. I don’t know 
that to be true, and I personally don’t believe that to be 
true. 

Q. I want to ask Professor Wright if he or the other 
counsel had any reason to believe that Judge Sirica would 
not accept the compromise had your decision not been 
changed today at noon? 

Proressor Wricut. Obviously we could not know 
that he would accept it. We felt we had good legal argu- 
ments why he should, and I was greatly heartened— 
though by this time we were pretty well on the road 
toward the decision that was finally made—to hear 
General Richardson say this morning several times at 
his press conference that he thought that it would fully 
satisfy the purposes of the court orders. So we had some 
confidence. 

Q. General Haig, the point of this question is to try 
to get some idea as to the President’s opinion of Mr. Cox, 
whether he felt that Mr. Cox was out to get him, how 
he felt about the areas that Mr. Cox was getting into, 
particularly involving some of the President’s friends. 

GENERAL Haic. That is the part of Bob’s question I 
didn’t answer. I wouldn’t presume to pass on to you what 
I assume to be the President’s judgments about Mr. Cox 
and his activities. I do know that there have been occas- 
sions where we haven’t been especially pleased. I also 
know my own view, which I have just expressed to you, 
and that is as far as I will go. 

Bob, I am not sure I answered the second part of 
your question, because I 

Q. It went to that point, Al, but it went to whether 
the President was particularly aggrieved with what was 
reportedly Cox’s heavy-handed attitude towards Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman as they —— 

GENERAL Haic. No, I am not aware of anything like 
that from my perspective at all. 

Q. General Haig, did you order the FBI to take over 
the offices on Saturday night, and if so, why? 

GENERAL Haic. Guilty. 

Q. Why? 

GeNERAL Hatc. The why was that we had reports here 
that members of Professor Cox’s staff were leaving rapidly 
with huge bundles of documents under their arms, and I 
felt that the responsible thing to do was to ensure that 
the evidentiary material held in Professor Cox’s quarters 
be retained in its complete and thorough form for sub- 
sequent continued investigations. 
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Q. Mr. Richardson and Mr. Ruckelshaus both said 
today that they believe that a special prosecutor is needed 
to restore public confidence in the Government and in 
this investigation. Does the White House agree? 

GENERAL Hatc. I think I am going to limit my com- 
ments to the issue of the tapes the President has turned 
over to the courts in complete compliance with two court 
level decisions, and we are going to live up to that to the 
letter. The President has moved to put the case within the 
institutional framework of the Department of Justice. He 
did that on Friday, and I have no basis for offering any 
other change. 

Q. On that point, wasn’t it the institutional framework 
of the Justice Department where this thing went wrong 
to start with? Wasn’t that what caused the Watergate 
coverup? 

GENERAL Haic. Not being an expert on the events of 
that day, I am not sure I would characterize the problem 
as you just described it, and I would leave that for some- 
one who had a better grasp for the legal details. 

Q. General Haig, why couldn’t you have averted the 
agony of Saturday night by simply continuing to not give 
these documents and memos that go beyond the charter 
of Mr. Cox; simply not give them to him and go ahead 
with—what kind of compelling power did they have that 
forced you into what you did? Why couldn’t you have 
continued the way you were? 

GENERAL Hate. I think that is a very good question, 
and it was a question that the Attorney General on Friday 
afternoon began to develop reservations about, and I 
think the answer to that is simply this: 

The President, in an effort to get a compromise, viewed 
the situation on the previous weekend from the context 
that Professor Cox had been through 5 months of careful 
investigation, and had presented the courts and him with 
a subpoena for some detailed information on nine tapes, 
and that that was the information he needed—he has 
stated repeatedly since that subpoena, to go on and process 
whatever is the outcome, indictments or what have you, 
within the grand jury. 

And contrary to the President’s own strong conviction 
that this should be made available, he decided to do it in 
the interest of settling this very tough issue. 

Now, hindsight is a great vehicle, and I am not sure 
had we known the outcome would have resulted where it 
was on Saturday night that we wouldn’t have given that 
option very careful consideration. As it turned out, it was 
Professor Cox who opted for the course of action which 
turned that sequence of events into what was a very serious 
one. 
Q. General Haig, have you heard the tapes, and two, 
do you say that the cry of impeachment that has been 
rising in the country had nothing to do with today’s turn- 
about, reversal? Have you heard the tapes, because you 
say that they will vindicate the President completely, and 
also impeachment, which really grew today——— 


Genera Hatc. No, Helen, I haven’t heard the tapes. 
I have had considerable exposure to a number of things, 
including sworn testimony by all of the key witnesses in 
the Senate committee, where the inquisitors were unin- 
hibited by normal rules that govern conduct in a court- 
room and, therefore, are able to extract information which 
would probably be far more difficult with an active 
defense counsel at the side of the witness, and I have had 
an opportunity to review that material in detail. 

I have also had an opportunity to discuss a number of 
the ramifications of this in the preparation of the May 22 
statement, discussions with the President, reviewing with 
him and our counsels, Mr. Buzhardt, Professor Wright, 
and I am very comfortable with the course of action that 
has been undertaken today. 

Q. General Haig, can you say specifically if the threat 
of impeachment was a factor in the decision, and whether 
or not the President took the talk of impeachment 
seriously? 

GENERAL Hare. I think that is a presumptuous role for 
me to play here, to outline that kind of concern, but I 
didn’t answer Helen’s question, and yours is part of it. 

You ask me a question, do I think impeachment is a 
serious problem. My answer to that is no, I don’t. I think 
in light of the action just taken, no, not at all. Before the 
action taken, no, and I will tell you why: Because I think 
the American people, American press included, Congress, 
and in fact our whole body politic, has a remarkable abil- 
ity, after some false starts and some dialectic waves, to get 
pretty close to the truth on an issue, and I am very confi- 
dent that such a serious action as you have described, im- 
peachment, would not be the outcome of the events thus 
far. 

Q. General Haig, can you tell us if at any time between 
Saturday night and this noon, when the President changed 
his mind and decided to hand over the tapes, you received 
word from Mr. Petersen or anyone else in the Department 
of Justice that they would be reluctant to resume control 
of the investigation without access to the tapes? 

GENERAL Haic. None whatsoever. 

Q. General, has, at any time during this chain of events, 
the President considered resigning? 

GeneERAL Hatc. Not to my knowledge, and I would 
prayerfully hope not. 

Q. General Haig, you said earlier—you emphasized 
that the President is making a single exception to his fidel- 
ity to particularly this question of Presidential confident- 
iality. Are you telling us that in the face of any additional 
request or subpoenaes for additional tapes that the 
President will resist those efforts? 

GENERAL Hatc. You are skewering me again on the 
same question I have already answered, and I said I am 
not going to take that minefield route this afternoon. I am 
going to assure you that any course of action the President 
takes in the future will be within the legal prerogatives 
of his office. 
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Q. Besides firing the Special Prosecutor, why was it 
necessary to shut down his office? You know some of us 
were writing that the President was more concerned about 
what Cox was developing than about the tapes, and lo 
and behold, here it is Tuesday, he has given over the tapes, 
but the office is gone. 

Proressor Wricnt. I think that the answer is that 
when the Special Prosecutor took the position that he did, 
making it necessary for the President to discharge him, 
that it hardly made sense to keep the Special Prosecutor’s 
handpicked force of people at work, even if a new special 
prosecutor were brought in, that it made much more 
sense to get back into the institutional framework and let 
Henry Petersen have the assistance that he feels that he 
requires. 

Q. Are you suggesting that the handpicked people of 
Mr. Cox were either unethical in their pursuit of the 
investigations or were incapable or incompetent or lacked 
integrity or were so prejudiced that they were out to get 
the President? 

ProFessor Wricut. I am suggesting no such thing. 
I am suggesting only that anybody who has the respon- 
sibility for an investigation of this magnitude would, I 
think, want to have his own people rather than those who 
had been picked by someone else. 

Q. I want to ask you if the President didn’t go back 
on his word? Did he not say that he would not interfere 
with the work of the Special Prosecutor and also that the 
Special Prosecutor could act independently and then did 
he not come through and fire the Special Prosecutor and 
say nobody in the executive branch of the Government 
under me can disobey me? 

Proressor Wricut. He did those things, but I would 
not accept, Miss McClendon, your adjective to describe 
them. I would support what General Richardson said 
today, that the President must always be free in the light 
of changing national circumstances to change his mind 
about the conditions in which he has asked people to 
work for him. In this situation the President believed that 
he was making a concession so very great from his point of 
view in allowing the Stennis report to go forward that it 
was necessary in order to put the tape issue to rest that 
there be this one limited intrusion on the independence 
of the Special Prosecutor. 

Q. General Haig, is there any provision in the pro- 
cedure that will be followed now that would permit public 
disclosure of what is on these tapes, or is the public not 
going to be able to find out what is on the tapes? 

GENERAL Hate. Well, I can’t give you a direct and pre- 
cise prediction on that, but it is quite obvious to me that 
Judge Sirica has to make a number of determinations in 
dealing with this issue, and certainly the pertinent aspects 
of these tapes in my view will be known as they pertain 
to Watergate and Watergate coverup. 

Q. General Haig, did you use the words “The Com- 
mander in Chief” in issuing your orders? 


GenerRAL Haic. Anybody who knows me knows what 
a militarist I am. 

Now I will tell you as best I can recall what I said to 
Bill Ruckelshaus. 

“Helle, Bill, this is Al.” 

“Right, Al, I expected your call, and Bob Bork is sitting 
here with me.” 

“As you probably know, Elliot Richardson feels he 
cannot execute the orders of the President.” 

“That is right. I know that.” 

“Are you prepared to do so?” 

“No.” 

As I recall, I said, “Well, you know what it means 
when an order comes down from the Commander-in- 
Chief and a member of his team cannot execute it.” 

He said, “That is right.” And I think we both under- 
stood at that moment that he was neither fired nor re- 
signed but somewhere in between with a happy mutual 
term that I haven’t developed. 

Q. General Haig, you have quoted the former Attorney 
General a number of times today, always favorably. Is 
there a move on your part to invite him back? 

GENERAL Haic. That would be a big part for me to 
do such a thing. No, I am not aware of any plan. Ob- 
viously, the Attorney General’s departure is a departure 
that we all regret very, very much. 

Q. From an historical point of view, to what extent 
does this erode the executive branch if the courts can go 
in and constantly chip away? From an historical point of 
view, I would like to know. 

Proressor Wricut. I think it does. I think this is 
why the President has fought hard and why we have 
fought hard all summer on a matter of principle that we 
thought of great importance, and finally the decision sim- 
ply was that the condition of America today so requires 
a resolution of this issue that we had to bear up even with 
the decision of the Court of Appeals that we thought to be 
erroneous and damaging. 

Reporter. Thank you, gentlemen. 

NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced General Haig 


and Professor Wright at 4:38 p.m. in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 


National Council on Indian 
Opportunity 


Announcement of Reappointment of Four Members of 
the Council. October 24, 1973 


The President today announced the reappointment of 
four persons as members of the National Council on In- 


dian Opportunity for terms expiring August 31, 1975. 
They are: 
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IRENE Cesspoocn Cucn, of Fort Duchesne, Utah, Uintah and 
Ouray Tribal Business Committee, Duchesne, Utah. 

Neat A. McCates, of Edmond, Okla., civil engineer, McCaleb 
Engineering, Edmond, Okla. 

Paut J. Smitu, of Scottsdale, Ariz., tribal chairman, Scottsdale, 

heen Ticer, of Hialeah, Fla., tribal chairman, Tam- 
iami Station, Miami, Fla. 

The National Council on Indian Opportunity was 
created in March 1968 and was expanded by the President 
in 1970 to include two additional Indian members. The 
Council consists of eight Indian leaders appointed by the 
President, the Attorney General, the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Housing and Urban Development, 
and the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The Vice President is also a member and serves as Chair- 
man of the Council. 

The purpose of the Council is to: (a) encourage full 
use of Federal programs to benefit the Indian population, 
adapting them where necessary to be available to Indians 
on reservations in a meaningful way; (b) encourage inter- 
agency coordination and cooperation in carrying out Fed- 
eral programs as they relate to Indians; (c) appraise the 
impact and progress of Federal programs for Indians; 
and (d) suggest ways to improve such programs. 


Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning 


Commission for Alaska 


Executive Order 11744. October 24, 1973 


Cost-oF-Livinc ALLOWANCE PRovIDED TO EMPLOYEES 
OF THE JoInT FEDERAL-STATE LAND Use PLANNING 
CoMMISSION FOR ALASKA 


The Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning Com- 
mission for Alaska (hereinafter referred to as “the Com- 
mission”) was established in the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act of December 18, 1971 (Public Law 92- 
203, 85 Stat. 688 which is hereinafter referred to as “the 
Act”) to render advice to the Federal Government and 
the government of the State of Alaska with respect to the 
planning, ownership, use, and management of lands 
located in the State of Alaska. Section 17(a)(5) of the 
Act provides that Commission employees may be hired 

. without regard to the provisions of title 5, United States 

Code, governing appointment in the competitive service, and 

without regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 

III of chapter 53 of such title relating to classification and 

General Schedule pay rates .. . 
and gives the Federal and State co-chairmen the authority 
“to appoint and fix the compensation of such staff person- 
nel as they deem necessary.” 


Pursuant to this authority, Jack O. Horton, then 
Federal Co-Chairman, and Governor William A. Egan, 
State Co-Chairman, agreed prior to the hiring of the 
first Commission employee that all such employees should 
be compensated in accordance with the pay scale for 
General Schedule Federal employees and should receive 
a cost-of-living allowance (hereinafter referred to as 
“COLA”) identical to that provided other General 
Schedule employees serving in Alaska, said agreement 
being formalized in a regulation initially released on 
October 24, 1972, and subsequently amended to read as 
follows: 


“4.4 Compensation of Staff. 


(a) Employees of the Commission shall be paid at a GS rate of 
salary deiermined for their respective positions by the co-chair- 
men and/or Director; and shall be entitled to receive a twenty- 
five (25%) percent living cost differential in addition to the 
base rate of salary which shall be accounted for separately from 
the base salary. 


(b) Employees of the Commission shall also be entitled to ob- 
tain and receive all insurance, leave, retirement, and other 
benefits available to Federal employees in Alaska.” 
With respect to the Federal taxation of this allowance, 
26 U.S.C. Section 912 provides in relevant part: 
“The following items shall not be included in gross income, and 
shall be exempt from taxation under this subtitle: 
* + * * 


(2) Cost-of-living allowances.—In the case of civilian officers 
or employees of the Government of the United States stationed 
outside the continental United States (other than Alaska), 
amounts (other than amounts received under title II of the 
Overseas Differentials and Allowances Act) received as cost-of- 
living allowances in accordance with regulations approved by 
the President.” 
* * . * 

In an opinion dated April 27, 1973, the Internal 
Revenue Service held that employees hired by the Com- 
mission are Federal employees within the meaning of 26 
U.S.C. Section 912(2) but concluded for the reasons 
set out below that the COLA provided to them pursuant 
to Commission Regulation 4.4 is subject to Federal 
taxation. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by 26 U.S.C. Section 912(2) and for the reasons set 
out below, I hereby approve Commission Regulation 4.4 
subject to the qualifications and limitations provided in 
the next two sentences. Said approval shall be retroactive 
to the date when the first Commission employee was 
hired, shall apply only to the COLA paid Commission 
employees actually serving in Alaska, and shall remain 
in effect as long as: (a) the pay scale for Commission 
personnel corresponds exactly to that applicable to Gen- 
eral Schedule Federal employees; (b) that portion of 
Regulation 4.4 which deals with the payment of COLA 
remains effective in substantially its present form; and 
(c) COLA is provided pursuant to Executive Order No. 
10000 of September 16, 1948, entitled “Regulations 
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Governing Additional Compensation and Credit Granted 
Certain Employees of the Federal Government Serving 
Outside the United States,” to General Schedule Federal 
employees serving in Alaska. Except where expressly in- 
consistent with this order, the requirements of Executive 
Order No. 10000 shall govern the payment of COLA 
granted to Commission employees. 

This order is based on the following findings and 
conclusions : 

1. Pursuant to Executive Order No. 10000, the United 
States Civil Service Commission has been delegated the 
authority granted to the President in 5 U.S.C. Section 
5941 to designate areas outside the contiguous forty-eight 
states where certain Federal employees are entitled to 
receive COLA to compensate them, among other things, 
for living costs which are substantially higher than those 
in the District of Columbia, In accordance with this au- 
thority, the Commission has designated Alaska as a lo- 
cation where General Schedule employees are to be paid 
a 25 percent COLA. Under 26 U.S.C. Section 912(2), 
this allowance is exempt from Federal taxation. 

2. Pursuant to the authority granted in Section 17 (a) 
(5) of the Act, the Commission, with the approval of the 
co-chairmen, has promulgated a valid regulation author- 
izing the provision of the same COLA to Commission 
employees serving in Alaska that is paid to General Sched- 
ule employees serving there. 

3. The Bureau of Land Management of the United 
States Department of the Interior, which provides ad- 
ministrative support to the Commission, accounts for the 
COLA paid to Commission employees in accordance 
with Government practices customarily utilized in Alaska 
for such purposes. 

4. The Commission, with the approval of the co- 
chairmen, has agreed upon a pay scale for compensating 
staff personnel which corresponds exactly to that enacted 
by Congress for compensating General Schedule Federal 
employees. 

5. Since the appointment and compensation of Com- 
mission employees are expressly exempted from the Civil 
Service laws by Section 17(a) (5) of the Act, the COLA 
provided to such personnel is not subject to the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission under Executive Order 
No. 10000, which, in accordance with 5 U.S.C. Section 
5941, applies only to employees whose rates of basic pay 
are fixed by statute. For this reason, the Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled that such COLA is subject to Federal 
income taxation as not having been paid in accordance 
with the regulations approved by the President as re- 
quired by 26 U.S.C. Section 912(2). 

6. The underlying reasons for granting a COLA to 
General Schedule employees serving in Alaska and else- 
where and for exempting said COLA from Federal in- 
come taxation apply equally to the COLA provided to 
Commission employees. (In fact, because Section 17 (a) 


(4) (B) of the Act expressly provides that the Federal co- 
chairman shall be compensated at a rate not to exceed 
that fixed for level V executive employees, the COLA 
paid to him is exempt from Federal taxation under 26 
U.S.C. Section 912(2).) These reasons include the high 
cost of living in Alaska, the need to attract qualified em- 
ployees to the Federal service, and the fact that, with 
certain exceptions not relevant here, Commission em- 
ployees have the same obligations and responsibilities and 
receive the same benefits as General Schedule employees. 

7, There is nothing in 5 U.S.C. Section 5941, 26 
U.S.C. Section 912, the relevant legislative history, or 
any other source to indicate that Congress, in enacting 
these provisions, intended to deny a Federal tax exemp- 
tion for the COLA of workers who occupy the status and 
have the employment characteristics which pertain to 
Commission personnel. 

8. If this Executive order is not issued, a significant 
inequity will result in that taxpayers who are similarly 
situated in all relevant respects will be treated differently 
under the Federal laws respecting income taxation. 

9. Given the unique circumstances of this case, includ- 
ing the discretion granted to the Federal and State co- 
chairmen of the Commission to fix employees’ salaries 
without reference to the Civil Service laws relating to 
the appointment and compensation of personnel and the 
physical situs of the Commission in a locale where COLA 
is authorized for General Schedule employees, it is most 
unlikely that this order will set a precedent which trans- 
cends the facts which are operative here or will jeopardize 
the tax gathering efforts of the Internal Revenue Service. 


RicHarp NIxon 
The White House, 


October 24, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:21 a.m., 
October 25, 1973] 


Veto of War Powers Resolution 


The President’s Message to the House of 
Representatives Returning H.]. Res. 542 Without 
His Approval. October 24, 1973 


To the House of Representatives: 


I hereby return without my approval House Joint Reso- 
lution 542—the War Powers Resolution. While I am in 
accord with the desire of the Congress to assert its proper 
role in the conduct of our foreign affairs, the restrictions 
which this resolution would impose upon the authority of 
the President are both unconstitutional and dangerous to 
the best interests of our Nation. 
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The proper roles of the Congress and the Executive in 
the conduct of foreign affairs have been debated since the 
founding of our country. Only recently, however, has 
there been a serious challenge to the wisdom of the Found- 
ing Fathers in choosing not to draw a precise and detailed 
line of demarcation between the foreign policy powers of 
the two branches. 

The Founding Fathers understood the impossibility of 
foreseeing every contingency that might arise in this com- 
plex area. They acknowledged the need for flexibility in 
responding to changing circumstances. They recognized 
that foreign policy decisions must be made through close 
cooperation between the two branches and not through 
rigidly codified procedures. 

These principles remain as valid today as they were 
when our Constitution was written. Yet House Joint Reso- 
lution 542 would violate those principles by defining the 
President’s powers in ways which would strictly limit his 
constitutional authority, 


Clearly Unconstitutional 


House Joint Resolution 542 would attempt to take 
away, by a mere legislative act, authorities which the 
President has preperly exercised under the Consti- 
tution for almost 200 years. One of its provisions 
would automatically cut off certain authorities after sixty 
days unless the Congress extended them. Another would 
allow the Congress to eliminate certain authorities merely 
by the passage of a concurrent resolution—an action which 
does not normally have the force of law, since it denies the 
President his constitutional role in approving legislation. 

I believe that both these provisions are unconstitutional. 
The only way in which the constitutional powers of a 
branch of the Government can be altered is by amending 
the Constitution—and any attempt to make such altera- 
tions by legislation alone is clearly without force. 


Undermining Our Foreign Policy 


While I firmly believe that a veto of House Joint Reso- 
lution 542 is warranted solely on constitutional grounds, 
I am also deeply disturbed by the practical consequences 
of this resolution. For it would seriously undermine this 
Nation’s ability to act decisively and convincingly in times 
of international crisis. As a result, the confidence of our 
allies in our ability to assist them could be diminished and 
the respect of our adversaries for our deterrent posture 
could decline. A permanent and substantial element of 
unpredictability would be injected into the world’s assess- 
ment of American behavior, further increasing the likeli- 
hood of miscalculation and war. 

If this resolution had been in operation, America’s 
effective response to a variety of challenges in recent years 
would have been vastly complicated or even made impos- 


sible. We may well have been unable to respond in the 
way we did during the Berlin crisis of 1961, the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962, the Congo rescue operation in 1964, 
and the Jordanian crisis of 1970—to mention just a few 
examples. In addition, our recent actions to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of the hostilities in the Middle East 
would have been seriously impaired if this resolution had 
been in force. 

While all the specific consequences of House Joint 
Resolution 542 cannot yet be predicted, it is clear that it 
would undercut the ability of the United States to act as 
an effective influence for peace. For example, the provi- 
sion automatically cutting off certain authorities after 60 
days unless they are extended by the Congress could work 
to prolong or intensify a crisis. Until the Congress sus- 
pended the deadline, there would be at least a chance of 
United States withdrawal and an adversary would be 
tempted therefore to postpone serious negotiations until 
the 60 days were up. Only after the Congress acted would 
there be a strong incentive for an adversary to negotiate. 
In addition, the very existence of a deadline could lead to 
an escalation of hostilities in order to achieve certain 
objectives before the 60 days expired. 

The measure would jeopardize our role as a force for 
peace in other ways as well. It would, for example, strike 
from the President’s hand a wide range of important 
peace-keeping tools by eliminating his ability to exercise 
quiet diplomacy backed by subtle shifts in our military 
deployments. It would also cast into doubt authorities 
which Presidents have used to undertake certain humani- 
tarian relief missions in conflict areas, to protect fishing 
boats from seizure, to deal with ship or aircraft hijackings, 
and to respond to threats of attack. Not the least of the 
adverse consequences of this resolution would be the pro- 
hibition contained in section 8 against fulfilling our obli- 
gations under the NATO treaty as ratified by the Senate. 
Finally, since the bill is somewhat vague as to when the 
60 day rule would apply, it could lead to extreme con- 
fusion and dangerous disagreements concerning the pre- 
rogatives of the two branches, seriously damaging our 
ability to respond to international crises. 


Failure to Require Positive Congressional Action 


I am particularly disturbed by the fact that certain of 
the President’s constitutional powers as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces would terminate automatically 
under this resolution 60 days after they were invoked, No 
overt Congressional action would be required to cut off 
these powers—they would disappear automatically unless 
the Congress extended them. In effect, the Congress is 
here attempting to increase its policy-making role through 
a provision which requires it to take absolutely no action 
at all. 
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In my view, the proper way for the Congress to make 
known its will on such foreign policy questions is through 
a positive action, with full debate on the merits of the 
issue and with each member taking the responsibility of 
casting a yes or no vote after considering those merits. 
The authorization and appropriations process represents 
one of the ways in which such influence can be exercised. 
I do not, however, believe that the Congress can respon- 
sibly contribute its considered, collective judgment on 
such grave questions without full debate and without a 
yes or no vote. Yet this is precisely what the joint resolution 
would allow. It would give every future Congress the 
ability to handcuff every future President merely by doing 
nothing and sitting still. In my view, one cannot become 
a responsible partner unless one is prepared to take 
responsible action. 


Strengthening Cooperation Between the Congress and 
the Executive Branches 


The responsible and effective exercise of the war powers 
requires the fullest cooperation between the Congress 
and the Executive and the prudent fulfillment by each 
branch of its constitutional responsibilities. House Joint 
Resolution 542 includes certain constructive measures 
which would foster this process by enhancing the flow of 
information from the executive branch to the Congress. 
Section 3, for example, calls for consultations with the 
Congress before and during the involvement of the United 
States forces in hostilities abroad. This provision is con- 
sistent with the desire of this Administration for regular- 
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ized consultations with the Congress in an even wider 
range of circumstances. 

I believe that full and cooperative participation in 
foreign policy matters by both the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches could be enhanced by a careful and dispas- 
sionate study of their constitutional roles. Helpful proposals 
for such a study have already been made in the Congress. 
I would welcome the establishment of a non-partisan 
commission on the constitutional roles of the Congress and 
the President in the conduct of foreign affairs. This com- 
mission could make a thorough review of the principal 
constitutional issues in Executive-Congressional relations, 
including the war powers, the international agreement 
powers, and the question of Executive privilege, and then 
submit its recommendations to the President and the Con- 
gress. The members of such a commission could be drawn 
from both parties—and could represent many perspectives 
including those of the Congress, the executive branch, the 
legal profession, and the academic community. 

This Administration is dedicated to strengthening co- 
operation between the Congress and the President in the 
conduct of foreign affairs and to preserving the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of both branches of our Government. 
I know that the Congress shares that goal. A commission 
on the constitutional roles of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent would provide a useful opportunity for both branches 
to work together toward that common objective. 


Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House, 


October 24, 1973. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
OCTOBER 26, 1973 


OPENING STATEMENT 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE PresweEnT. Ladies and gentlemen, before going to your questions, I 
have a statement with regard to the Mideast which I think will anticipate 
some of the questions, because this will update the information which is 
breaking rather fast in that area, as you know, for the past 2 days. 

The cease-fire is holding. There have been some violations, but 
generally speaking it can be said that it is holding at this time. As you 
know, as a result of the U.N. resolution which was agreed to yesterday 
by a vote of 14 to 0, a peacekeeping force will go to the Mideast, and this 
force, however, will not include any forces from the major powers, 
including, of course, the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The question, however, has arisen as to whether observers from 
major powers could go to the Mideast. My up-to-the-minute report on 
that, and I just talked to Dr. Kissinger 5 minutes before coming down, 
is this: We will send observers to the Mideast if requested by the Secretary 
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General of the United Nations, and we have reason to expect that we 
will receive such a request. 

With regard to the peacekeeping force, I think it is important for 
all of you ladies and gentlemen, and particularly for those listening on 
radio and television, to know why the United States has insisted that 
major powers not be part of the peacekeeping force, and that major 
powers not introduce military forces into the Mideast. A very significant 
and potentially explosive crisis developed on Wednesday of this week. 
We obtained information which led us to believe that the Soviet Union 
was planning to send a very substantial force into the Mideast, a military 
force. 

When I received that information, I ordered, shortly after midnight 
on Thursday morning, an alert for all American forces around the world. 
This was a precautionary alert. The purpose of that was to indicate to 
the Soviet Union that we could not accept any unilateral move on their 
part to move military forces into the Mideast. At the same time, in the 
early morning hours, I also proceeded on the diplomatic front. In a mes- 
sage to Mr. Brezhnev, an urgent message, I indicated to him our reason- 
ing, and I urged that we not proceed along that course, and that, instead, 
that we join in the United Nations in supporting a resolution which 
would exclude any major powers from participating in a peacekeeping 
force. 

As a result of that communication, and the return that I received 
from Mr. Brezhnev—we had several exchanges, I should say—we reached 
the conclusion that we would jointly support the resolution which was 
adopted in the United Nations. 

We now come, of course, to the critical time in terms of the future 
of the Mideast. And here, the outlook is far more hopeful than what we 
have been through this past week. I think I could safely say that the 
chances for not just a cease-fire—which we presently have and which, of 
course, we have had in the Mideast for some time—but the outlook for 
a permanent peace is the best that it has been in 20 years. 

The reason for this is that the two major powers, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, have agreed—this was one of the results of Dr. 
Kissinger’s trip to Moscow—have agreed that we would participate in 
trying to expedite the talks between the parties involved. That does not 
mean that the two major powers will impose a settlement. It does mean, 
however, that we will use our influence with the nations in the area to 
expedite a settlement. 

The reason we feel this is important is that first, from the standpoint 
of the nations in the Mideast, none of them, Israel, Egypt, Syria, none of 
them can or should go through the agony of another war. 

The losses in this war on both sides have been very, very high. And 
the tragedy must not occur again. There have been four of these wars, as 
you ladies and gentlemen know, over the past 20 years. But beyond that, 
it is vitally important to the peace of the world that this potential trouble- 
spot, which is really one of the most potentially explosive areas in the 
world, that it not become an area in which the major powers come 
together in confrontation. 

What the developments of this week should indicate to all of us is that 
the United States and the Soviet Union, who admittedly have very differ- 
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ent objectives in the Mideast, have now agreed that it is not in their interest 
to have a confrontation there, a confrontation which might lead to a 
nuclear confrontation and neither of the two major powers wants that. 

We have agreed, also, that if we are to avoid that, it is necessary for 
us to use our influence more than we have in the past, to get the negotiating 
track moving again, but this time, moving to a conclusion—not simply a 
temporary truce, but a permanent peace. 

I do not mean to suggest that it is going to come quickly because the 
parties involved are still rather far apart. But I do say that now there are 
greater incentives within the area to find a peaceful solution, and there are 
enormous incentives as far as the United States is concerned, and the 
Soviet Union and other major powers, to find such a solution. 

Turning now to the subject of our attempts to get a cease-fire on the 
home front, that is a bit more difficult. 


PRESIDENTIAL TAPES 


Today White House counsel contacted Judge Sirica—we tried yes- 
terday, but he was in Boston, as you know—and arrangements were made 
to meet with Judge Sirica on Tuesday to work out the delivery of the tapes 
to Judge Sirica. 


WATERGATE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR 


Also, in consultations that we have had in the White House today, 
we have decided that next week the Acting Attorney General, Mr. Bork, 
will appoint a new special prosecutor for what is called the Watergate 
matter. The special prosecutor will have independence. He will have total 
cooperation from the executive branch, and he will have as a primary re- 
sponsibility to bring this matter which has so long concerned the American 
people, bring it to an expeditious conclusion, because we have to remember 
that under our Constitution it has always been held that justice delayed 
is justice denied. It is time for those who are guilty to be prosecuted, and 
for those who are innocent to be cleared. And I can assure you ladies and 
gentlemen, and all of our listeners tonight, that I have no greater interest 
than to see that the new special prosecutor has the cooperation from the 
executive branch and the independence that he needs to bring about that 
conclusion. 

And now I will go to Mr. Cormier [Frank Cormier, Associated 
Press]. 


QUESTIONS 


THE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR 


Q. Mr. President, would the new special prosecutor 
have your go-ahead to go to court if necessary to obtain 
evidence from your files that he felt were vital? 

Tue Present. Well, Mr. Cormier, I would antici- 
pate that that would not be necessary. I believe that as 
we look at the events which led to the dismissal of Mr. 
Cox, we find that these are matters that can be worked 
out and should be worked out in cooperation and not by 


having a suit filed by a special prosecutor within the 
executive branch against the President of the United 
States. 

This, incidentally, is not a new attitude on the part 
of a President. Every President since George Washing- 
ton has tried to protect the confidentiality of Presidential 
conversations, and you remember the famous case in- 
volving Thomas Jefferson where Chief Justice Marshall, 
then sitting as a trial judge, subpoenaed the letter which 
Jefferson had written which Marshall thought or felt 
was necessary evidence in the trial of Aaron Burr. Jeffer- 
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son refused to do so but it did not result in a suit. What 
happened was, of course, a compromise in which a sum- 
mary of the contents of the letter which was relevant to 
the trial was produced by Jefferson, and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, acting in his capacity as Chief 
Justice, accepted that. 

That is exactly, of course, what we tried to do in this 
instant case. 

i think it would be well if I could take just a moment, 
Mr. Cormier, in answering your question to point out 
what we tried to do and why we feel it was the proper 
solution to a very aggravating and difficult problem. 

The matter of the tapes has been one that has 
concerned me because of my feeling that I have a constitu- 
tional responsibility to defend the Office of the Presi- 
dency from any encroachments on confidentiality which 
might affect future Presidents in their abilities to con- 
duct the kind of conversations and discussions they need 
to conduct to carry on the responsibilities of this Office. 
And, of course, the special prosecutor felt that he needed 
the tapes for the purpose of his prosecution. 

That was why, working with the Attorney General, we 
worked out what we thought was an acceptable compro- 
mise, one in which Judge Stennis, now Senator Stennis, 
would hear the tapes and would provide a complete and 
full disclosure, not only to Judge Sirica, but also to the 
Senate Committee. 

Attorney General Richardson approved of this propo- 
sition. Senator Baker, Senator Ervin approved of the 
proposition, Mr. Cox was the only one that rejected it. 

Under the circumstances, when he rejected it and indi- 
cated that despite the approval of the Attorney General, 
of course, of the President, and of the two major Sen- 
ators on the Ervin Committee, when he rejected the pro- 
posal, I had no choice but to dismiss him. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Ruckelshaus felt that because of the nature of their con- 
firmation that their commitment to Mr. Cox had to take 
precedence over any commitment they might have to 
carry out an order from the President. 

Under those circumstances, I accepted with regret the 
resignations of two fine public servants. 

Now we come to a new special prosecutor. We will 
cooperate with him, and I do not anticipate that we will 
come to the time when he would consider it necessary to 
take the President to court. I think our cooperation will 
be adequate. 

Q. This is perhaps another way of asking Frank’s 
question, but if the special prosecutor considers that in- 
formation contained in Presidential documents is needed 
to prosecute the Watergate case, will you give him the 


documents, beyond the nine tapes which you have already 
given him? 


Tue Present. I have answered that question before. 
We will not provide Presidential documents to a special 


prosecutor. We will provide, as we have in great numbers, 
all kinds of documents from the White House, but if it is 
a document involving a conversation with the President, 
I would have to stand on the principle of confidentiality. 
However, information that is needed from such documents 
would be provided. That is what we have been trying to 
do. 

Q. Mr. President, you know in the Congress there is a 
great deal of suspicion over any arrangement which will 
permit the executive branch to investigate itself or which 
will establish a special prosecutor which you may fire 
again. And 53 Senators, a majority, have now cosponsored 
a resolution which would permit Judge Sirica to estab- 
lish and name an independent prosecutor, separate and 
apart from the White House and the executive branch. 
Do you believe this arrangement would be constitutional, 
and would you go along with it? 

Tue PresipENnT. Well, I would suggest that the action 
that we are going to take, appointing a special prosecutor, 
would be satisfactory to the Congress, and that they would 
not proceed with that particular matter. 

Mr. Rather [Dan Rather, CBS News]. 


QUESTIONS OF IMPEACHMENT OR RESIGNATION 


Q. Mr. President, I wonder if you could share with us 
your thoughts, tell us what goes through your mind when 
you hear people, people who love this country, and people 
who believe in you, say reluctantly that perhaps you should 
resign or be impeached. 

Tue Preswent. Well, I am glad we don’t take the 
vote of this room, let me say. And I understand the feel- 
ings of people with regard to impeachment and resigna- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Mr. Rather, you may remem- 
ber that when I made the rather difficult decision—I 
thought the most difficult decision of my first term—on 
December 18, the bombing by B—52’s of North Vietnam— 
that exactly the same words were used on the networks, 
I don’t mean by you, but they were quoted on the net- 
works—that were used now: tyrant, dictator, he has lost 
his senses, he should resign, he should be impeached. 

But I stuck it out, and as a result of that, we not only 
got our prisoners of war home, as I have often said, on 
their feet rather than on their knees, but we brought peace 
to Vietnam, something we haven’t had and didn’t for over 
12 years. 

It was a hard decision, and it was one that many of 
my friends in the press who had consistently supported 
me on the war up to that time disagreed with. Now, in 
this instance I realize there are people who feel that the 
actions that I have taken with regard to the dismissal of 
Mr. Cox are grounds for impeachment. 

I would respectfully suggest that even Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Richardson have agreed that the President had the right, 
constitutional right, to dismiss anybody in the Federal 
Government, and second, I should also point out that as 
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far as the tapes are concerned, rather than being in de- 
fiance of the law, I am in compliance with the law. 

As far as what goes through my mind, I would simply 
say that I intend to continue to carry out, to the best of 
my ability, the responsibilities I was elected to carry out 
last November. The events of this past week—I know, 
for example, in your head office in New York, some 
thought that it was simply a blown-up exercise; there 
wasn’t a real crisis. I wish it had been that. It was a real 
crisis. It was the most difficult crisis we have had since 
the Cuban confrontation of 1962. 

But because we had had our initiative with the Soviet 
Union, because I had a basis of communication with Mr. 
Brezhnev, we not only avoided a confrontation, but we 
moved a great step forward toward real peace in the 
Mideast. 

Now, as long as I can carry out that kind of responsi- 
bility, I am going to continue to do this job. 

Q. Mr. President. 

Tue Present. Mr. Lisagor [Peter Lisagor, Chicago 
Daily News]. 

MOTIVES OF MR. COX 


Q. There have been reports that you felt that Mr. Cox 
was somehow out to get you. I would like to ask you if 
you did feel that, and if so, what evidence did you have? 

Tue Presment. Mr. Lisagor, I understand Mr. Cox 
is going to testify next week under oath before the Judici- 
ary Committee, and I would suggest that he perhaps 
would be better qualified to answer that question. 

As far as I am concerned, we had cooperated with 
the Special Prosecutor. We tried to work out in a co- 
operative way this matter of the production of the tapes. 
He seemed to be more interested in the issue than he 
was in a settlement, and under the circumstances, I had 
no choice but to dismiss him. But I am not going to ques- 
tion his motives as to whether or not he was out to get 
me. Perhaps the Senators would like to ask that question. 


THE NATION’S CONFIDENCE 


Q. Mr. President, in 1968, before you were elected, 
you wrote that too many shocks can drain a nation of 
its energy and even cause a rebellion against creative 
change and progress. Do you think America is at that 
point now? 

THE Present. I think that many would speculate— 
I have noted a lot on the networks particularly and some- 
times even in the newspapers. But this is a very strong 
country, and the American people, I think, can ride 
through the shocks that they have—. 

The difference now from what it was in the days of 
shocks, even when Mr. Lisagor and I first met 25 years 
ago, is the electronic media. I have never heard or seen 
such outrageous, vicious, distorted reporting in 27 years 
of public life. I am not blaming anybody for that. Per- 


haps what happened is that what we did brought it 
about, and therefore, the media decided that they would 
have to take that particular line. 

But when people are pounded night after night with 
that kind of frantic, hysterical reporting, it naturally 
shakes their confidence. And yet, I should point out that 
even in this week, when many thought that the President 
was shell-shocked, unable to act, the President acted de- 
cisively in the interests of peace, in the interests of the 
country, and I can assure you that whatever shocks 
gentlemen of the press may have, or others, political peo- 
ple, these shocks will not affect me in my doing my job. 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Q. Mr. President, getting back to the Middle East crisis 
for a moment, do you consider that the crisis is over now, 
and how much longer will the American forces be kept 
on alert around the world? 

THe Present. With regard to the alert, the alert has 
already been discontinued with regard to NORAD, that is 
the North American Command, and with regard to SAC 
[Strategic Air Command]. As far as other forces are con- 
cerned, they are being maintained in a state of readiness, 
and, obviously, Soviet Union forces are being maintained 
in a state of readiness. 

Now, as far as the crisis in the Mideast is concerned, 
I don’t want to leave any impression that we aren’t going 
to continue to have problems with regard to the cease-fire. 
There will be outbreaks because of the proximity of the 
antagonistic forces, and there will be some very, very 
tough negotiating in attempting to reach a diplomatic set- 
tlement. But I think now that all parties are going to ap- 
proach this problem of trying to reach a settlement with 
a more sober and a more determined attitude than ever 
before, because the Mideast can’t afford—lIsrael can’t 
afford, Egypt can’t afford, Syria can’t afford—another 
war. The world cannot afford a war in that part of the 
world. And because the Soviet Union and the United 
States have potentially conflicting interests there, we both 
now realize that we cannot allow our differences in the 
Mideast to jeopardize even greater interests that we have, 
for example, in continuing a détente in Europe, in con- 
tinuing the negotiations which can lead to a limitation of 
nuclear arms and eventually reducing the burden of nu- 
clear arms, and in continuing in other ways that can con- 
tribute to the peace of the world. 

As a matter of fact, I would suggest that, with all of the 
criticism of détente, that without détente, we might have 
had a major conflict in the Middle East. With détente, we 
avoided it. 


OIL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, a question from the electronic media 
related to the Middle East 
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THE PresmeEnNT. Radio. 

Q. [Forrest J. Boyd, Mutual Broadcasting System] 
Radio. I have heard that there was a meeting at the 
State Department this afternoon of major oil company 
executives on the fuel shortage. 

Whether or not you confirm that, has this confronta- 
tion in the Middle East caused a still more severe oil 
problem, and is there any thinking now of gasoline 
rationing? 

Tue Present. Well, we have contingency plans for 
gasoline rationing and so forth which I hope never have 
to be put into place. 

But, with regard to the oil shortage, which you referred 
to, one of the major factors which gave enormous ur- 
gency to our efforts to settle this particular crisis was the 
potential of an oil cutoff. 

Let me say that I have also noted that in the State De- 
partment or from the State Department today a state- 
ment raised a little difficulty in Europe to the effect that 
our European friends hadn’t been as cooperative as they 
might have been in attempting to help us work out the 
Middle East settlement or at least the settlement to the 
extent that we have worked it out as of the resolution of 
yesterday. 

I can only say on that score that Europe which gets 80 
percent of its oil from the Mideast would have frozen to 
death this winter unless there had been a settlement, and 
Japan, of course, is in that same position. 

The United States, of course, gets only approximately 
10 percent of its oil from the Mideast. 

What I am simply suggesting is this: that with regard 
to the fuel shortage potentially in the United States and 
in the world, it is indispensable at this time that we avoid 
any further Mideast crisis so that the flow of oil to Europe, 
to Japan, and to the United States can continue. 


EXCHANGES WITH GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV 


Q. Mr. President, against this background of détente, 
Mr. Brezhnev’s note to you has been described as rough 
or perhaps brutal by one Senator. Can you characterize 
it for us and for history in any way? 

THE PresmeEnT. Yes, I could characterize it, but, Mr. 
Theis [J. William Theis, Hearst Newspapers and Hearst 
Headline Service], it wouldn’t be in the national interest 
to do so. My notes to him he might characterize as being 
rather rough. However, I would rather—perhaps it would 
be best to characterize it. Rather than saying, Mr. Theis, 
that his note to me was rough and brutal, I would say 
that it was very firm, and it left very little to the imagina- 
tion as to what he intended. 

And my response was also very firm and left little to 
the imagination of how we would react. And it is because 
he and I know each other and it is because we have had 
this personal contact, that notes exchanged in that way 
result in a settlement rather than a confrontation. 


Q. Mr. President. 
Tue Preswent. Mr. Deakin [James Deakin, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch]. 


MR. REBOZO AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Q. Yes, Mr. Deakin. Is it credible, can the American 
people believe that your close friend, Mr. Rebozo, for 3 
years, during which time you saw him weekly sometimes, 
kept from you the fact that he had $100,000 in cash 
from Mr. Howard Hughes? 

Is that credible? Is it credible that your personal attor- 
ney, Mr. Kalmbach, knew about this money for at least 
a year and never told you about it? 

And if this was a campaign contribution, as your press 
secretaries say, who authorized Mr. Rebozo to collect 
campaign contributions for your reelection or for the Re- 
publican Party? 

What campaign committee was he an official of? 

Tue Presment. Well, it is obviously not credible to 
you, and I suppose that it would sound incredible to many 
people who did not know how I operate. In terms of 
campaign contributions, I have had a rule, Mr. Deakin, 
which Mr. Stans and Mr. Kalmbach and Mr. Rebozo and 
every contributor will agree has been the rule—I have 
refused always to accept contributions myself. I have re- 
fused to have any discussion of contributions. As a matter 
of fact, my orders to Mr. Stans were that after the cam- 
paign was over, I would then send notes of appreciation 
to those that contributed, but before the election, I did not 
want to have any information from anybody with regard 
to campaign contributions. 

Now, with regard to Mr. Rebozo, let me say that he 
showed, I think, very good judgment in doing what he 
did. He received a contribution. He was prepared to turn 
it over to the Finance Chairman when the Finance Chair- 
man was appointed. But in that interlude, after he re- 
ceived the contribution, and before the Finance Chairman 
was appointed, the Hughes company, as you all know, had 
an internal fight of massive proportions, and he felt that 
such a contribution to the campaign might prove to be 
embarrassing. 

At the conclusion of the campaign, he decided that it 
would be in the best interests of everybody concerned 
rather than to turn the money over then, to be used in the 
74 campaigns, to return it intact. And I would say that 
any individual, and particularly a banker who would have 
a contribution of $100,000 and not touch it—because it 
was turned back in exactly the form it was received—I 
think that is a pretty good indication that he is a totally 
honest man, which he is. 


PRESIDENTIAL TAPES 


Q. Mr. President, after the tapes are presented to Judge 
Sirica and they are processed under the procedure out- 
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lined by the U.S. Court of Appeals, will you make those 
tapes public? 

THE Present. No, that is not the procedure that the 
court has ordered, and it would not be proper. Judge 
Sirica, under the Circuit Court’s order, is to listen to the 
tapes, and then is to present to the grand jury the perti- 
nent evidence with regard to its investigation. Publica- 
tion of the tapes has not been ordered by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and Judge Sirica, of course, would not 
do anything that would be in contravention of what the 
Circuit Court of Appeals has ordered. 

Q. Mr. President. 

THE PREsIvENT. Mr. terHorst [J. F. terHorst, Detroit 
News]. 


PRESIDENTIAL STRESS 


Q. Mr. President, Harry Truman used to talk about 
the heat in the kitchen 

THe Preswent. I know what he meant. [Laughter] 

Q. and a lot of people have been wondering how 
you are bearing up emotionally under the stress of recent 
events. Can you discuss that? 

THE PresweNT. Well, those who saw me during the 
Middle East crisis thought I bore up rather well, and, 
Mr. terHorst, I have a quality which is—I guess I must 
have inherited it from my Midwestern mother and 
father—which is that the tougher it gets, the cooler I get. 
Of course, it isn’t pleasant to get criticism. Some of it is 
justified, of course. It isn’t pleasant to find your honesty 
questioned. It isn’t pleasant to find, for example, that, 
speaking of my friend, Mr. Rebozo, that despite the fact 
that those who printed it, and those who said it, knew 
it was untrue—said that he had a million-dollar trust fund 
for me that he was handling—it was nevertheless put on 
one of the networks, knowing it was untrue. It isn’t pleas- 
ant, for example, to hear or read that a million dollars in 
campaign funds went into my San Clemente property, and 
even after we had a complete audit, to have it repeated. 

Those are things which, of course, do tend to get under 
the skin of the man who holds this office. But as far as I 
am concerned, I have learned to expect it. It has been my 
lot throughout my political life, and I suppose because I 
have been through so much, that may be one of the reasons 
that when I have to face an international crisis, I have 
what it takes. 


WATERGATE INFLUENCE ON MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you a question 
about the Mideast. To what extent do you think your 
Watergate troubles influenced Soviet thinking about your 
ability to respond in the Mideast, and did your Watergate 
problems convince you that the U.S. needed a strong 
response in the Mideast to convince other nations that you 
have not been weakened? 

Tue Present. Well, I have noted speculation to the 
effect that the Watergate problems may have led the 


Soviet Union to miscalculate. I tend to disagree with that, 
however. 

I think Mr. Brezhnev probably can’t quite understand 
how the President of the United States wouldn’t be able 
to handle the Watergate problems. He would be able to 
handle it all right, if he had them. [Laughter] But I think 
what happens is that what Mr. Brezhnev does understand 
is the power of the United States. What he does know is 
the President of the United States. 

What he also knows is that the President of the United 
States, when he was under unmerciful assault at the time 
of Cambodia, at the time of May 8, when I ordered the 
bombing and the mining of North Vietnam at the time 
of December 18, still went ahead and did what he thought 
was right; the fact that Mr. Brezhnev knew that regard- 
less of the pressures at home, regardless of what people see 
and hear on television night after night, he would do what 
was right. That is what made Mr. Brezhnev act as he did. 


PRESIDENTIAL VIEWS ON TELEVISION COVERAGE 


Q. Mr. President, you have lambasted the television 
networks pretty well. Could I ask you, at the risk of 
reopening an obvious wound, you say after you have put 
on a lot of heat that you don’t blame anyone. I find that 
a little puzzling. What is it about the television coverage 
of you in these past weeks and months that has so aroused 
your anger? 

THe Presment. Don’t get the impression that you 
arouse my anger.| Laughter] 

Q. [Robert C. Pierpoint, CBS News] I’m afraid, sir, 
that I have that impression. [Laughter] 

THE PresweNT. You see, one can only be angry with 
those he respects. 


REGAINING THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PEOPLE 


Q. Mr. President, businessmen increasingly are say- 
ing that many chief executive officers of corporations do 
not get the latitude you have had, if they have the per- 
sonnel problems that you have had, to stay in the job and 
correct them. You have said you are going to stay. 
Do you have any plan set out to regain confidence of peo- 
ple across the country, and these businessmen who are be- 
ginning to talk about this matter? Do you have any plans, 
besides the special prosecutor, which looks backward, do 
you have any plan that looks forward for regaining con- 
fidence of people? 

Tue Present. I certainly have. First, to move for- 
ward in building a structure of peace in the world, in 
which we have made enormous progress in the past and 
which we are going to make more progress in in the fu- 
ture: our European initiative, our continued initiative 
with the Soviet Union, with the People’s Republic of 
China. That will be the major legacy of this Administra- 
tion. 

Moving forward at home in our continuing battle 
against the high cost of living, in which we are now finally 
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beginning to make some progress, and moving forward 
also on the matters that you referred to, it is true that 
what happened in Watergate, the campaign abuses, were 
deplorable. They have been very damaging to this Ad- 
ministration; they have been damaging certainly to the 
country as well. 

Let me say, too, I didn’t want to leave an impression 
with my good friend from CBS over here that I don’t 
respect the reporters. What I was simply saying was this: 
that when a commentator takes a bit of news and then, 
with knowledge of what the facts are, distorts it, viciously, 
I have no respect for that individual. 

Q. Mr. President. 

Tue Presment. You are so loud, I will have to take 
you. 

Q. [Clark R. Mollenhoff, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune]. I have to be, because you happen to dodge my 
questions all of the time. 

THE Preswent. You had three last time. 


EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Q. Last May you went before the American people and 
you said executive privilege will not be invoked as to 
any testimony concerning possible criminal conduct or 
discussing of possible criminal conduct, including the 
Watergate affair and the alleged coverup. 

If you have revised or modified this position, as you 
seem to have done, could you explain the rationale of a 
law-and-order Administration covering up evidence, 
prima facie evidence, of high crimes and misdemeanors? 

THE PresweENT. Well, I should point out that perhaps 
all of the other reporters in the room are aware of the fact 
that we have waived executive privilege on all individuals 
within the Administration. It has been the greatest waiver 
of executive privilege in the whole history of this Nation. 

And as far as any other matters are concerned, the 
matters of the tapes, the matters of Presidential conver- 
sations, those are matters in which the President has a 
responsibility to defend this office, which I shall continue 
to do. 

Mr. Cormier. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Nixon’s thirty-fifth news conference was held at 
7:01 p.m. on Friday, October 26, 1973, in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on radio and television. 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


October 22 


Former Attorney General Elliot L. Richardson met 
with the President at the White House. 


October 23 


The President announced the appointment of Walter 
S. Gubelman, of Palm Beach, Fla., as a member of the 
Library of Congress Trust Fund Board for a term of 5 
years from March 9, 1973. 

The President announced the appointment of W. 
Hughes Brockbank, of Salt Lake City, Utah, as a member 
of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion for a term expiring January 17, 1976. 


October 24 


On behalf of the President, Counsellor Anne Armstrong 
accepted a set of 13 stamps presented by Nicaraguan 
Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa at a special cere- 
mony in the Roosevelt Room at the White House. The 
stamps were issued by Nicaragua to commemorate the 
American Revolution Bicentennial. 


October 25 


Members of the bipartisan Congressional leadership 
met with the President at the White House. During the 
meeting, Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger briefed 
the leaders on the situation in the Middle East. 


October 26 


The President announced the designation of the dele- 
gation which will represent him at ceremonies marking 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Republic of 
Turkey to be held at Ankara on October 29 and at Istan- 
bul on October 30 and 31. The members of the delegation 
are: 

Cxaupe S. Brinecar, Secretary of Transportation—Personal Repre- 
sentative of the President, with the rank of Special Ambassador. 


Witu1aM B. Macomser, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to Turkey—Repre- 
sentative of the President, with the rank of Special Ambassador. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 24, 1973 
Public Law 93-136 

An act to liberalize eligibility for cost-of- 
living increases in civil service retirement 
annuities. 

H.R. 8619 Public Law 93-135 
Agriculture-Environmental and Consumer 
Protection Appropriation Act, 1974. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted October 26, 1973 


Rex K. BUMGARDNER, of West Virginia, to be 
United States Marshal for the Northern 


PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS: RICHARD NIXON, 1973 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted October 26, 1973—Continued 
District of West Virginia for the term of 
4 years (reappointment). 

GayYLorp L. CAMPBELL, of California, to be 
United States Marshal for the Central Dis- 
trict of California for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 

LEON T. CAMPBELL, of Tennessee, to be United 
States Marshal for the Middle District of 
Tennessee for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment). 

JAMES T. LUNSFoRD, of Alabama, to be United 
States Marshal for the Middle District of 
Alabama for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment). 

LEON B. SuTron, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Tennessee for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 

GeorGE R. TALLENT, of Tennessee, to be 

United States Marshal for the Western 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted October 26, 1973—Continued 
District of Tennessee for the term of 4 
years (reappointment) . 

JAMES W. TRAEGER, of Indiana, to be United 
States Marshal for the Northern District of 
Indiana for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment). 

JAMES E. WILLIAMS, of South Carolina, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
South Carolina for the term of 4 years (re- 
appointment). 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 


period covered by this issue which have 
not been included in the issue. 


Released October 24, 1973 

News conference: on the economic statistics 
for September—by Herbert Stein, Chair- 
man, Council of Economic Advisers. 
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Veterans Administration 


Vice President 
See also Agnew, Spiro T. 
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12 


Virginia, U.S. attorney 
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Walker, Charis E 


Watergate investigation 
News conference remarks 
Presidential tapes and documents_-_-__ 1218, 


1265 
Watergate Special Prosecution Force, 


Western Samoa, U.S. Ambassador to__. 1240, 


1249 
Whitcomb, Richard T 
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meeting with President 
Ziegler, Ronald L 
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